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" But I well remember having at the time a mental experi-
ence which was not wholly unlike a turn of indigestion. I had
been on the back of the beast for many scores of hours, it had
done me no wrong; it had rendered me much valuable service,
but it was in vain to argue; there was the fact staring me in
the face. I could not get up the smallest shred of feeling for
the brute, I could neither love nor like it.

" A rule of three sum is all that is necessary to conclude
with. What that Sicilian mule was to me, I have been to the
Queen ; and the fortnight or three weeks are represented by
52 or 53 years/'

That was his mournful apologue.   It grieved him "to
be troublesome to any one, especially among women to a
Queen, and to an old and much respected Queen.   I am
very sorry for it; and I should be much more sorry still,
but I cannot suspect that I had either by wilfulness or by
neglect caused aggravations of the mischief."   Yet one
circumstance in her farewell compelled his gratitude.   He
confessed that "taking relations to me since 1844, as a
whole, there is in them something of mystery, which I have
not been able to fathom, and probably never shall.   I hope
my duty to H.M. and her family has never in fact, as it has
never in intention, fallen short.   And I have a new cause of
gratitude to H.M., in her having on this last occasion ad-
mitted my wife anew to a footing of confidence and freedom.
She had too long, I think, been suffering on my behalf.
I am glad that this chapter is well closed.   God Save the
Queen."
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The epilogue was meagre. Before the year was out the
Queen, relying on his invariable loyalty, asked him to
support a royal grant in Parliament. But the old crusader's
outbreak on the subject of Armenian atrocities elicited an
angry comment in the old manner on " the impolitic half-
mad attitude of Mr. Gladstone." Her condolences were
ready when Archbishop Benson died suddenly in Hawarden